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Account of the Town and Neighbourhood of Belfast, its 
State of Society, Alanners, &c. 


{From Gamble’s View of the North of Ireland.] 


HE little town of Dromore appeared to me to be situated 

in a valley ; yet it derives its name from Druim, a back, 
—and Mor, great; the great back of a hill, It was about 
ten iu the morning when | approached it. The town was in 
shade, as was the lower part of the green bill beyond it. The 
vpper part was cheerly illuminated by a radiant sun, and looked 
Most gay and verdant. 

Diomore is a very ancient town, and bears all the marks of 
its antiquity. I clambered over a parcel of pig-sties to have a 
look at an old castle, of which nothing remains but two roofs 
Jess walls, and a court over-run with nettles. The cathedral is 
very snail, it is veither in form of a cross like others, nor has 
it any revenues for supporting cathedral service. I was looke 
ing through one of the windows at the inside, when a woman 
who bad observed me, came running with the key. This was 
disinterested civility, for sie would accept of no recompence ; 
it was useless civility likewise, for there was no hing to see be- 
yond the usual ornaments of a parish church, 

I walked atierwords to the bishop’s palace, which is about a 
guarter of a mile from the town. It stands on an elevated si- 
Vol, 33, 5 L tua- 
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tnation, and seems a very comfortable and commodious habi- 
tetiot. A-living bisiep occ upies a great deal of room, a dead 
one not more than a much less teverend person. Four bistops 
of this see are interred in the vault of the chancel. The 
grounds are not extensive, but prettily laid ont. ‘The hedges 
are filled with roses, delightful emblem of their late mild and 
benevolent possessor, the pexfume of whose name will long 
shed fragrance over his sepulchre. 

Doctur Pergy, was greatly beloved. in his. djocese; and, 
though an Euglishman, teverleft his residence duringithe late 
unfortunate rebellion. Iu his younger days be had lived much 
in the learned world, and was one of the stelle winores of the 
Jnesaey club, In_general he moved quietly in the orbit of its 
great constellation, Doctor Johnson. Accidents, however, 
would sometimes occur to interrupt their harmony ; of one of 
which an amusing agcoynt is given by Mr. Bogwell. Doctor 
Percy was not only & namesake, bat a relation df the dake of 
Northumberland, and, it appears, sufficiently alive to the ho- 
nour. Bishops and philosophers have their full share of the 
weaknesses of comiion men—f was going to addy -poets,-bus 
checked myself; they [fear have more than their share. His 
lordship was blind for several years before his death, Afflicting 
as.titis circumstahce Was to himself, it was a foctuuate one for 
many your ng men, whom he took into his house as readers, ané 
frerwards brought forward in life.- ‘LP had the -onour of dine 
ig with lgua some yeors ago. There was a large party. Awong 
others the titular bishop and all his clergy. tt was, I uw ndere 
dtend, his vuvasied custom to invile them, whenever they had 
a'meeting ai Drowore. I shall never forget with whut pleasure, 
ou ow going to the drawing room, he listened to a young lady 
singing bis own beautiful song of “ O Nanny wilt thou gang 
with me.” The piano was not in the best tune, nor was the 
young lady’s voice the most harmonious. But, ah! what disé 
whose works were sung or said 
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cord ever reached a poets cal . 
bejore him. 
. . . “1 on 
Diomore was likewise then, and probably is still, the rest 


bler name, but of aa 


dence of another poet, not of an humb 
Mr. Stutt, a linen n.erchant, betiet 


humbler rank in hle—) 
known by the name of Haliz, who never bas allowed the daze 


i 
ding coriuscaiions of the imagination to seduce him far froat 
the sober round of his bleach-vreen. 

We g@isvtance fiow Diomore to Hillsborough is three miles. 
Qi the latter, which is the paragon of Trish towns, it is oeed- 
dess to swy much —iis fome is so universal, that uy praise can 
neither increase nor diminish it, Lo stret ches out io the feral 
of aw oblong square.on the top of a till. ‘The extensive dee 
‘mgsue of the maiguis of Downshire is sa close 10 the town, 
that ile great gate opeus on the market place Lod Downs 
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shire is net very popular, if [ am to credit the accounts of those 
] have conversed with. They say be has made a great rise in 
his rents, and that if he contivues as he has begun, the country 
will shortly ‘lose that appearance of comfort, for which it 1s 
pow sotfemarkable. It is fair, however, to mention, that so 
much was expected from him, that even moderate merit would 
not suffice. He is probably not a bad landlord, bat ihe peo- 
le look for a pheenix. Lord Castlereagh and he, or rather 
Ford Castlereagh and the Downshire family, aré the Castor 
and Pollux of northern popularity, and when ‘one ‘sets the 
other rises. Lord Castlereagh seems at present lord of ‘the 
ascendant. The service he lately rendered the people, by 
freeing them from the discount charged by the lauidlord, ‘iis, *f 
,believe, the great cause of this. Grievous, indeed, tut tlie 
exaction have been to their feelings, when the removal ef it 
seconciled them toa man whom they had a short time before 
so much disliked. Not disliked, it should be uncerstooil, for 
the share he had in bringing about the union, for, disappointed 
in.their beloved parliamentary reform, all political qrestiots 
became of little consequence to the people of this part of the 
notttrof treland; but on account of .his_having turned re- 
negado to all those professions of patriotism he had so fluently 
and profusély made on his entrance on public life. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh has explained, as great men generally do with their 
promises, many of those professions away—and certainly he 
appears to have been so wary and cunning, even m extreme 
youth as (like bis great prototype, Mr. Pitt) to leave himself 
a number of loop-holés to creep out at. Statesmen may think 
this sort of cunning necessary, and for ordinary ones in ordi- 
nary times perhaps itis. But it should be remembered, that 
no really great man ever was a cunning one ; still less shoald it 
‘be forgotien, that a great man, or great men only, can- resere 
England fYom the shoals and quicksands of her present peril- 
_ ous situation, . 


(To be continued.) 





BURNING THE BIBLE. 


A Society of gentlemen, most of whom had enjoyed a liberal 
education, and were persons of polished manners, but 
had unhappily imbibed infidel principles, used to assemble at 
each others’ houses, for the purpose of ridiculing the scriptures, 
atid hardening one another in their unb. lief, At last, they 
, Unanimously formed a resolution solemuly to burn the Bible, 
‘and so to be troubled no more with a book which was so hostile 
to theif principles, and disquieting to their consciences. The 
5L2 _ day, 
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day fixed upon arrived; a large fire was prepared; a Bible 
was Jaid. on the table, and: a flowing bowl ready to drink-its 
Girge. For the execution of their plan, théy fixed ,upon:a 
young gentleman, of high birth, brilliant vivaeity, and. éle- 
G@ance of manners. He undertook the aask»and,-afier a few 
enlivening glasses, amidst the applalises. gf) his jovial coapa- 
nions, he approached the table, took up tle Bible andwas 
walking leisurely forward to put it into the fire ; but, happening 
to give it a look, all at once he was.teized ‘with a trembling : 
2 pal overspread his countenance, and he seemed cenyulsed. 
e returned to the table, and laying down the Bible, said, with 
a strong asseveration, “ We will not burn that deok sill we 
get a better!” t hehos 
Soon after this, the same gay young gentleman died, and qn 
his death-bed was led to true repentance, deriving unshakeh 
hopes of .forgiveness and of future blessedness from that book 
he was once going to burn. He found it, indeed, the best bogk 


not only for a living, but a dying hour. BENEVOLUS 


A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 





INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued frony Page 653.) 


November, 1807. T about six o'clock we stopped at a very 

respectable looking village; my con- 
ductor made me understand he was going to leave me here, 
and that | was but three leagues from Friburgh. I discharged 
the fellow, and went to a genteel tavern; they sent fora man 
who could speak French, to inform thein what [ wished to have. 
A very gentlemarlike person made his appearance ; | appre- 
hended in the beginning it might be the mayor: but my fears 
were without foundation, owing to the gentleman’s goodness In 
explaining matters. 1 got a private apartment, and a good 
supper, and went to bed; very happy and comfortable at not 
having been asked any question.. In the morning I arcee 
betimes, went throngh a similar process with respect ‘0 my 
feet; ordered breakfast, when the interpreter attended : be 
wished to kuow, if I wanted a carriage? [ replied, as E had but 
three leagues to go, I preferred walking. Although my feet 
were very stiff, yet my finanees were low, and [ might find it 
a difficult matter, perhaps, to pass so large a town as Friburgh 
in acarriage.s My breakfast was now ready, coffee, toast, and 
eggs. ‘This gentleman, who kept me in conversation the whole 

time, 
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time, observed— “ itis a kind of breakfast, Sir, that English. 
men in general like; they only differ from you io dipping their 
toast in the coffee.” 1 made answer, that believed people of 
all nations liked what was good. [ had myself been in Eng- 
land some time, but was fond of a good breakfast prior io vi- 
siting that country. The conversation termined, [settled 
my account, took my leave of this gentleman, an! praceeded 
on towards the above-mentioned town. | frequently repeuted 
not confiding to hiut who and what I was, as be had atlorded 
me so good an opportunity. 

About noon [ discovered the high spire of Friburgh steeple; 
* it resembled that of Sirasburgh very mueh. «i now pro- 
ceeded towards the town with the greatest precaniiva s.endea- 
vouring, p inful as it was, to avoid the appearance of being 
lame. ‘This town is surrounded by a large chain of mountuins, 
which appear almost inaccessibl. | therefore was obliged to 
approach it; as, from the miseradle state [ was in, wcireuit of 
it was, to me, impracticable. 

{ seconnvitred on all sides, and approached the western gate 
with every cantion, being very uncertaia how to proceed; did 
not think it prudent to enter: however, the appearance of a 
huge vrenadier at the gate, walking up and down on his post, 
made me tarn short on my heel, and relinquish every idea of 
passing that way. [ walked back nearly half a mile; and for- 
tunately discovered a pathway, round by the northern side of 
the wall, or rather ruins; as there are few vestiges of the for- 
mer to be seen. In advancing this way, l suddenly came into 
an ol! square, where there were a few recruits exercising, and 
ina few winutes | was ou the outside of the east gate... 1 bad 
stilla ceatinel and guard-house to pass: however, [ accom. 
plished this without experiencing any diffical:y ; they sup- 
posed, no doubt, that [ came out of the towa. J now felt 
peculiarly happy. another great obstacle, L thought, was sur- 
mounted. As I found myself so successtul on the German 
side, L de:ermined noi to go into Switzerland; particularly as 
amy course was to Salzourgh, and from there to Trieste. I 
knew the Freneh influence was great in the latter: gead’armes 
were frequently dispatched from France there to look out for 
deserters. L took my direction for Constance, a towa of 
Suabia, seated on a lake of the same name. ‘The little n ipl 
‘ iad, 


* Fribourgh is a large town, the capital of Brisgow; its steeple 
is deemed the most beautiful on the continent, except Strasburgh. 
There was a famous university here formerly, ‘The inhabitants abe 
semarkable for polishing erystal, and precious stones. It has beén 
Sévéral times taken and retaken: the French demolished the fortifica- 
ons ia 1744. It formerly bel inged to the house of Austria, but at 
Present is subject to the elector of Baden. 
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had, gave only the naines of large. places; and after leaviag 
Friburgh, that was the next on the direction 1 wished to take, 
i found the road very mountaigous and irregular—inet, several 
wazgons: as | got warm, iny feet became more easy and sup. 
ple,and £ advanced apace, 

About eight I had passed Friburgh two leagues, it was get- 
ting dark fast, no house in sight, and a very honesome solitary 
toad: | kept still advancing, very weary and exhausted. At 
about eight, 1 discovered a mill on the road side, and to my 
great joy,a dwelling house quite contiguous. I made outa 
sign also, projecting over the door—rapped, and received, ad. 
mMittance: made them understand that I. wanted a hed; they 
bade me sit down. | thought this a good omen. Wante 
something to eat; they brought me a dish of boiled milk ne 
Dread broke into it, and a quantity of pepper in it, this they 
styled milk soup, and was the only thing the house afforded; 
they appeared poor and miserabie iv the extreme; their light 
came from deal chips dried and stuck in a sort of stick, matle 
‘on porpose for that use. | was shewn to bed, and was agreeably 
surprised, for it was a much better one than | had any reasop 
Aoexpect in that kind of place. In the morning I had some 
of the same kind of soup; my bill was very reasonable. I 
was informed that Constance was 19 leagues distant, and away 
I limped; my feet very sore and stiff at the commencement, 
] met several people on the road, none of which appeared to 
take the smallest notice of me. About six in the evening, the 
weather became very inclement; and finding myself close 
toa small village, 1 purposed taking my abode there for the 
night. 9 
(To be continued.) 





THE POET LAUREAT. 


te important office is now vacant by the death of Mr. 

Pye; and all Parnassus is in a state of expectation. 

The history of the office of poet laureat is involved in much 
obscurity; and the only points which appear to be certainly 
established are, that the office, as it now stands, involving any 
obligation to produce two odes yearly, cannot be traced much 
higher than a century: bat for many centuries before that, 
there was a person attached to the couri, and paid bythe 
sovereign, whose title was that of laureat, and this tithe was 
evidently derived from the universities, When a scholar took 
his degree in grammar, which included rhetoric and versifica- 
tion, a wreath of laurel was presented to hi.n, and he was after 
wards styled poeta laureatus, or poet luureat, and the kings 
poet’ 
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poet laureat was at first only a graduated rhetoricaga employed 
m the service of the king, 

We have many accounts of persons who held this office. 
Bea Johnson and Dryden may be mentioned ; bor it was un- 
questionably a diffrent office, as to its duties, from the present, 
which, as we have already, observe, cannot be traced wuch 
higher than a centary, The king’s birth-day, in 1694, appears 
to have been celebrated officially by Tate, the poet. Rowe 
seems to have succeeded him; and from the year 1718, we 
have a regular series of birthday and new year odes. 

Of the. ofhiee itself, if we may judge from the manner in 
which. uw has been filled, it is impossible to speak with much 
respect.» Far a whole century, we can only name one man who 
did honour to its duties. Warton, who immediately preceded 
Mr. Pye, produced compositions of such elegance, as, had he 
lived longer, would have given a dignity to the office If we 
may borrow a figure, Cibber, who beld this office from 1730 
to 1754, left it in complete ruing, and overwhelmed with a 
weight of ridicule which it seemed impossible to remove. Of 
this the patrons of toe office were fully sensible; aud when it 
was proposed to offer it to Gray, it was with the condition of 
being a sinecure ; but Gray thought proper to decline it. His 
seatiinents on the subject appear ina letter he wrote to Mr. 
Mason at that time. “ [f you hear whom it is to be given to 
pray let me know; for [ interest inyself a little in. the history 
of it, and rather wish somebody may accept of it that will 
setrieve the credit of the thing, if it be retrrevgable, orever had 
any credit !” 

At this time Mason himself was intended for it; but an 
apology was made for passing him ever, “ that being in orders 
heswas ‘bougbrt, mere ly on that account, less eligible for the 
office thin a layman” This, however, was an apology created 
for the purpose, for Cibber’s immediate predecessor, Eusden, 
was a clergyman, and had held the office 14 years. [t was 
sthea given to William Whitehead, as he tells us himself, 

- e 


«___Obliged by sack and pension, 
Without a subject, or invention, 
“Musi certain words in order’ set, 

As innocent as a Gazette: 

Must some half-meaning half disguise, 
And utter neither truth nor lies.” 


His friend Mason, comnassionating the case of a man tied 


‘Aown tu such a task, endeavoured to relieve him. by an expe- 


ditni not very promising. He advised him to employ a deputy 


‘to write his agnual odes, and reserve his own pen for certain 


reat occasions,as a peace, or a royal marriage 5 and he pointed 
‘ we 9 out 
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ont to him two or three needy poets, who, fora reward of five 
or'ten guineas, would be humble enotgl to write under the 
atyevl the musical composer! Whitehead, however, wrate his 
own. odes, and had the honour to be reckaned ‘superior to Cib. 
ber; buthe could tot ‘check the ‘liceutidishess of “the wits, 
who thonght, and thotight With Justice, that ahy com parison 
“with, Cibber was a deginddlion: Cibbér, ia fact, had rendered 
ihe office sv comple tely Fidiculous by his exec ‘rable ‘odes, that 
critics Were never Withotta grin in their faces until Warton 
-¢gine—and since his death itis no great bre ch of charity” to 
aby,’ that thtir risible ‘muscles hiave again occasionally béea 
ebroughit'i into play. Although Pye was an excellent scholar, 
wd bo mean poet, there has been, during suine years . past, a 
éncral wish to abolish the office shogerher.*> “ Fiom Aucis- 
Sah to Louis,” says Gibbon, “ the muse has too often beéa 
J 36. and venial? But To mue th doubt whether any age or. court 
uo prodiice ea stinilatr establisiiment af a stipefdiary poet, who 
io ever? reigiht, and at all events, is bound to furnish iice a 
Year a measure of praise and verse, such as may be sung in ‘he 
chapel, and, I beheve, ia the pre-ence ‘of the soverergn "I 
speik the more fieely, as the best tine for abolishing this rie 
diculous custom js while the’ princé is a mali Of virtue, and ihe 
oet a man of genius”™ This wis written’ when Thomas 
‘Warton was puet ladreat, and may be tlibught sofficiently cote 
plime notary; but thé recoininendafion is duly. the stronger on 
that account. Mr. Givbou, at ang rate, had ‘no innovatiog 
propensities, afl spoke in this instance from the mere unpulse 
of common sense. 


"éas 


* Decline and Fall-of the Roman Empire, chap. 70. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


Trial of Philip Nicholson for the Murder of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonar 


Marpsrone, Frroay, Aveust 20. 


HE doors of the court house were opened at a quarter be- 

? fore eight o'clock this morning, and ta few minutes it 
wes crowded. Exac ily at eight o'clock Mr. Justice Heath was 
“on the bench, and or sare was immediately brought to the 
“ar. “Histocks were sad and gloouiy, but upon the whole-his 
apperrifice was composed. He was midicted for petty tfeasen. 
“Phe Midictment differed from a°temmon indictment tor mut 
@&, by wiaverment)-stating that Nicholson was servant to Mr. 
| ~68 Bouas, 
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Bonar, and that he traitorously as well as feloniously murdered 
his mastér. He pleaded “ Not guilty,” in consequence, he 
gaid, of the persuasidins of several persons. 

Mr. Roberts opened the pleadings ; after which Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd rose, and addressed the juty to the following effect : 


» i Gentlemen of the jury, this is an indictment ‘for petty 


treason committed by a servant in the marder of his master, 
im whose service he was at the time of the pr gti of 
the at¥ocious act. What in ordinary cases is called simply 
inurder, this, under peculiar circumstances, the wisdom of the 
law has denominated treason, ranking it next to offences against 
the state; and this is ordained for the comfort and security of 
life in its domestic relations. Against external violence there 
tnay be some guard; against domestic treachery there can be 
ho protection, unless the law thus stepped in, and interposed 
more awful sunctions, to make life more valuable. 

’ The case would be proved so fully by the differeut witnesses, 
as to leave no doubt, independently of the confession, that the 
unfortunate man at the bar had committed the dreadful crime 
imputed to him. On the $tst of last May he was in the ser+ 
vice of Mr. Bonar, in which he had lived for about three weeks : 
he was the only man servant who slept in the house, the rest 
sleeping iw outer apartments over the stables: he lay in a room 
¢alled the servants-hall: Mr, and Mrs. Bonar slept in a room 
at some distance, to which there was an ante-room. At twelve 
o'clock, Nicholson retired to bed: Mrs. Bonar was not in bed 
till wwo o'clock. The next morning the maid-servant went up 
Stairs, and found the door of the ante-room locked on the out- 
side, which unusual circumstance shewed that somebody had 
been tothe room: she was also alarmed by a strange smell, 
and by discovering that the rush-light, which was commonly 
left in the fire-p!ace, had been carried away. She went to the 
lady’s maid, aud told her what she had observed; and aoen- 
tioned that there were marks of footsteps coming frown the 
bed-room of Mr. Bonar, though she had not then ascertained 
whethér they were dirty or bloody. The other, bearing these 
extraordinary circumstances, was instantly struck with a suspie 
cion of that event which had really taken place, and exclaimed, 
“ My master and mistress are murdered!" Some time afier« 
wards Nicholson was observed in the ball, staring rouad him, 
with evident signs of perturbation and horror in bis coynte= 
nance. ‘The servants then proceeded to the bed room, where 
the body of Mr. Bonar was seen lying dead upon the floor, 
with several wounds in the head, his appearance altogether de 
Boiling a violent struggle with his murderer: close to him was 
@ poker, which was obviously the instrament of his destsuction. 
It was not the regulir poker of the servanis’shall, but one 
which was frequeutly used there as being lighter and more 

Val. 53. 5M port 
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bene , . 
pyrtable thap the other—there was, also a broken candlestick 
which belonged to the servants -hall. he prisoner afterwards 
went upewith the seryauts into tbe bed-raom, and took alway 
two.sheers with blood upen them, he carried them down Stairs, 
and tied them up ina sheet taken from his own béd;' one of 
the sheets so brought down and tied, was evidently a sheet be- 
Jonging to Nicholson’s bed; and in it he had no doubt clothed 
himself when, he went to, perpetrate bis horrible crime. A 
gropin was sent to Bromley for a surgeon ; the prisoner, in the 
mean time, evinced great aaxicty to go for Mr, Astley Cooper, 
and went to saddle a hoxse for that purpose, but was so agitated 
that he could not de it, and the coachman was forced to do ix 
for him... He mentioned this to shew, that his perturbatiog 
was greater than the ordinary and vatgral emotion on such a 
melancholy occasion, and, plaiuly arose from conseions guilt, 
There,were, several other important circumstances; the win- 
dows of. the servants’ hall, which were shutin the evening, 
were found open, at four on Monday worniong by a washerwo- 
man who.went to; the house; froin which uncommon appears 
ance, it was obvious that some person had opened them be. 
uvyeeu twelve and;four o'clock, and that person must have been 
inside ;. and as. there was no outward breaking of the house, it 
was.clear Nicholson must have been the only person in the 
house. . Other circumstances induced suspicion, and he was 
taken up; while he-was in custody, and the coroner’s inquest 
was sitting, he made #n unsuccessful attempt on his life; the 
wound being sewed by a surgeon en the spot, there was a pro- 
bability of his recovery; after a few days the wound. broke out 
afresh, and then being under au apprehension of death, he sent 
for Mr., Bonar, and freely and voluntasily made a confession 
i preseace of sev -ral.persons: it was afterwards signed by a 
yistrate (Mr. Wells), who was sent for to render it perfectly 
regulars. it was made, no doubt, in the expectation of death, 
aid under the impression that it was the only possible way of 

pacation for his dreadful offeace; it was credible, for it gave 
a clear detail (corroborated by circumstances) of the whole of 
this horiible transaction. All these facts together induced a 
certainty as to the perpetrator of the crime. 

Susgaunai Caruick was called, and examined by Mr. Gur- 
ney. She was a servant of the late Mr. Bonar, who lived at 
Chislehurst; the prisonce was also a sérvant, and had been 
there a anonth or five weeks; he was footman, and wore bis 


Ii 


ie 


masiers Jivery 5. saw ber maser aud mistress at tea o'clock on 

Sugday aight; prisoner slept to servants’, hall; no other male 

servauislept there; at-lalf past six oa Monday merniag went 

to the.antesroom of her master’s Chamber, found the door of 

the aaterroom locked on the outside; never saw it locked bes 

tory; weat iuto the breakfast-room adjoining, saw fuur-nrirks 
: lead- 
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Jeading from her master’s bed-room ; and the rush-light, which 
“usually was burning io the ante-room, was gone; thea wept 
down stairs; saw the prisotér about seven o'clock, in the pas- 
sage near the housekeepet’s room; he Was dfessed all but fiis 
coat; he was clean, and looked round at her; nothing purticg- 
lar in his manner; at balf-past seven called up Mis Clark; 
they went together into the ante-raom ; knelt down and. saw 
the footsteps were bloody ; went down and saw Penelope Folds, 
who went into the room; she afterwards herself went in, and 
saw her master on the floor, covered with a counterpane ; there 
was blood all about the room; did not see the prisoner jn the 
Zoom, This was about hali-past seven; a surgeon Was sent 
for; prisoner said he would go for a surgeon; saw the prisoner 
bring some sheets very bloody from her master’s room, into 
the servants’ hall, and wrap them up (he believes) in a shee: 
from his bed ; alter the discovery, he was the first man wh: 

went into the room; he came down and said his master was 
dead, and his mistress still breathing ; told them to go up; slj 

found a japan candlestick which belonged to ‘the house, but 
not to her master’s room; it was asually kept in the pantry, 
near the servants’ hall. “a , 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pooley —Was in the servants’ hali 
when he brought the sheets; it is at a great distance froin the 
bed-room ; first saw hios in the hall with the sheets ; hé Jogked 
round at her; it was common with him to look round; ‘thease 
was nothing particular in, bis manner. 

Re-examined.—He usually spoke to her, but did not that 
morning. , 

Mary Clark (examined by Ms. Roberts)—Was the maid 6! 
Mrs. Bonar; saw her master and mistress at ten o'clock op 
Sunday ; went to bed at two, and rose at half past seven; the 
house maid told her there were foutmarks in the ante-room; 
.went with her, and saw the matks; went to the door of the 
room, but does not know whether she went in; called the laun- 
dry maid ; they hesitated which should go in; the laundry- 
maid opened the shutters, and screamed out; went down and 
saw the servants in the hall; does not know whether prisoner 
was one; lost her recollection ; on recovery saw the prisoner 
with bloody sheets in the servants’ hall; he told her to go up 
Stairs; she went, and saw her master lying on the floor, covered 
with a blanket; he appeared dead. 

Cross-exainined.—The first thing she saw when slic reco- 
vered wus the prisoner with the sheets. 

Penelope Folds (examined by Serjeant Shepherd).—Was 
Jaundry-maid to Mrs. Bonar; on the morning of the 3ist of 
May was alarmed by the servants, and went with Mary Clark 
to her master’s bed-room; she went aud opened part of the 


shutters ; wen observed the body of her master on the floor; 
5M? did 
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did not stop to examine whether there were any marks of .vio- 
lence; he was covered with.blood;, went down and saw. the 
prisoner in the gervants’ hell ; he wrapt up some sheets in ano- 
ther sheet; the prisoner said Mrs, Bonar. was living, and 
begged her to go up stairs—he, went up—she followed ; he got 
into the room by the time she got to the door; beteoka 
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blenket from the floor, and covered the body of b@r-master. 


Does not recollect any thing else there: saw him with, she sheets 
in the hall before this—the sheets were bloody. . He took a 


sheet from his own bed, and put them in it: he put ihe, bundle 


on the floor. 


Thomas Foy, constable of Great Marlborough-street, on 


Tuesday after the murder, went down to Chisiehurst; found 
some shoes in a wood-closet, near the servants’ hall—(produced 
them)—there appeared to be blood on the upper-leaiher, and 
on the soles; compared the shoes with the bloody footsteps, 
they corresponded exactly : the shoes are right and lefi—one 
with a spring heel—one without; one worn gt the toe, had left 
a particularly strong impression ; showed the shoes to the pri- 
soner in the evening, who said they were his; received some 
sheets from Susannah Curnick; (she was called, and said 
those produced were the sheets); one was fine, the’ other 
coarse, 

Susannah Carnick said, she gave him the sheets from the 
floor; they were very bloody. (The sheets were produced) 
the coarse sheet was more stained than the fine one: in the 
prisoner's bed was a night-cap, which at first he denied, but al- 
terwards acknowledged: there were appearances of blood, 
which the prisoner said he supposed came on it when he took 
the sheets from his unastet’s room: there were no sheets on the 
prisoner's bed. ; 

Susannah Curnick was called again, and examined by Mr. 
Pocley, said it was eleven o'clock at night when the sheets 
were delivered to Foy; from seven in the morning ‘ull ten at 
night, she had not seen the sheets. 

Foy cross-examined, said, the prisoner did not appear intoxi- 
cated when he spoke to him. 

Eleanor Thomas was cook in the family: on the 30th of 
May, tnade the prisoner's bed, and put on two coarse sheets; 
saw the bloody sheets, one was coarser than the other, and was 
like that she had put on the prisover’s bed, (she looked at the 
sheet, and said it was the same) 

Mrs. Sweetapple went at eight o’clock to Mr. Bonar’s ; went 
into the servants-hall, and saw a bundle on the floor, which 
Mr. Sinith (the brewer) opened, and gave her two sheets from 
the buadle: she took them up stairs into Mr. Bonar’s room ; 
the two sheets were wrapt up io a sheet from the prisoner's 


bed; she did not not notice the bed; they were very, bloody vy 


she 
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‘ " 332 *on 
she took thetn up to’ Mr Bonar’s room, and pat thém “on the 
floor: one was fine, the ‘other coarse's sir clieved they fe-, 


mained theretill eleven wt night, Wheti'Mr. Fay afd twé more . 


- pa 3 le s 
persons went up stairs’: she then gave’ the shéets to MP. Foy.:. ; 


they were the same Which she carriéd’ap: the shtet which, 


wraptthem up was left tn the servants’ hall. at 

Susannah 'Carnick said, no drawers, nor ahy thing Kad“ been 
distutbed::’the ‘Watches were at the heads of the bed—one 
hanging; the other ander the piliow : ub a; pearance of break- 
ing wto the house. 

Stephen Lavender went to Chisleburst : saw a sheet at the 
foot'wt the prisuvet’s bed: some blood on it. (Mrs. Phomas 
saidtthis sheet, wih the other coarse sheet, made the two 
shects of the prisoner's bed.) “He arrived at Chisleliarst about 
one o'eluck ; went to Mr. Bonar's bed-room: saw his skull 
fractured, and! a poker lying by, bloody and b ot. (Lt was 
produced.) By the side of Mr. Bonar’s betl Was a candlestick 
broken and b.vody, as if trampled on by a bloody Toot > saw 
the prisoner on “luesday, about four o'clock, at Chislchurst: 
between eleven and twelve saw the prisoner with Wis throat 
cut; the wound was sewed up by a surgeon, in the house: 
from the day after for several duys he had the care of him;'on 
the 8th of June the wour.d bioke out alresh; the prisoner sent 
for Mr. Bonar: no promise! or threat was used to induce hfnt 
to confess ; what he said was reduced 1o wrning by Mr. A, 
Cuoper; it was thes read to tHe prisoner, who Signed it in the 
presence of Mr. Holt, Mr. Bon: r, aud himself, and was signed 
by them. 

Mr, Wells, the magistrate, was sent for on the 8th of June; 
the paper which had been written wus read over to the prisoner, 
who assented to it; he then signed it. . 

Lavender, cross-examined—suid the prisoner appeared dis- 
turbed, but his intellects not at all deranged. 

Nicholson's confe-sion, made on the 8th of June, and duly 
witnessed, was then read in court, in which he declares himself 
to be the murderer, and that he had no accomplice. “He thus 
describes the matiner in which he committed the murders ; 
“1 did not know of committing the murder five minutes be- 
fore. Le was sleeping upon the form, and waked about three 
o'clock s L put the sheet around mé, and took the poker from 
the hall-erate; and a fighted candle in my band fron’ the hall, 
—l entered the room, L looked about when I entered, and gave 
my nlistress two blows; she never moved. [ left her, and 
went round to master, and gave him two or three blows; and 
he said, “ Come to 'bed, my love,” and then be sprang from 
the bed and seized held of me. 1 hit him in’ the stragefe 
aboutthe arms aiid leys; we struggled fifteen wibutes or ber- 
ter, he Was very near getting the beiter of me; Fyot ee 
ry 
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by force, and lefthim groaning. I went down to wash my hands 
inthe sink of the butier’s pantry, and thea opened the house 
door, an! drawing-room windaws, J did not know what pro. 
voked me to do it; when [ went into the room I saw My Master 
and mistress asleep, and gave her two blows. | had drank 
nothing but beer, and had nat had a drap of spirits all day,” 

Lavender,‘after the confession, searched and found the 
clothes nearly in the place described in it; the shirt was mugh 
torn and bloody, and also the stockings; they, were produced, 

Thomas Bott, surgeon, was thev called: on the Sist of May 
he went to Chislehurst: went into Mr. Bonar’s. room ; saw 
his skull fractured, the teeth loosened, and jaw broken ; saw 
a poker, which he had nodoubt was th¢ instrument of his death, 

The prisoner being called upon for his d.fence, inerely 
asked, whether Mr. Holt had any doubt of the truth of the 
confession. 

Mr. Holt—certainly not. 

The prisoner then called Mr. Frederick Tyrrell as a witness 
to his character, who said he was the son of the city remem. 
brancer: the prisoner had lived three years with his father, 
and his conduct dyring that. ume was humane and genile: be 
appeared to be a man of kind disposition, 

Cross examined by Mr. Gurney—said the prisoner was 
turned away from his father’s service for frequent drunkenness: 
he had frequently seev him diunk, but not Oulrageous ; it was 
not considered safe to retain bim, 

Re-examined (as to this Jast point)—he said that he was 
no further unsafe than any other drunken person, ca account 
of the risk from lights, &c. 

Mr. Justice Heath then summed up the evidence: he said 
he never knew a case more cleaily made out: even of circum- 
siances there was so well connected a series as nust carry con- 
viction, independently of the confession: the bloody footsteps; 
the conduct and demeanour of the prisoner; his taking off the 
sheeis; his: night.cap stained with blood, which could not 
have happened in the way he said, because when he brought 
down the sheets in the morning he was dressed, and had no 
night-cap; and the bloody shoes, which exactly correspond 
with the foot marks.—All these things seemed to rewove all 
doubi; and then, the couafession confirmed all these circum: 
stances. If however, the jury bad any doubt, they would ag 
quit the prisoner, 

The jary immediately returned a verdict of—guilty. , 

The prisoner was then addressed in the usual foun, and asked 
what he bad to say why sentence of death shquid not be passed 
upon him. He said “ be had nothing to offer.” “ 

Mr. Justice Heath then proceeded to puss seatence nearly 
in the following terms:— Prisoner, after a myagute tial, you 
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have beén convicted by a jury of your vountry of traitorously 
isurderiug your master; whom, itistead’ of attacking, it was 
your duty to protect at the peril of your life. What was your 
motive forso atrocious a crime does not appear: it does not 
seem to have been revenge; you were not intoxicated, nor of- 
fended at your master, against whom it was impossible to feel 
resentinent, for his whole life was a series of kindness ‘and be- 
neficences, for which he is now gone to receive his reward. 
You, Nicholson, must soon appear before a tribunal more 
awful than this: and [ solemnly recommend you to ‘employ 
the short interval which remains to you, in making your peaeé 
with Heaven. Nothing that | cam say can aggravate the sense 
of ‘your guilt in the minds of this asseinbly. I shall, therefore, 
proceed to discharge my dutyin passing upon you the sentetice 
of the law, which is, that you be taken hence to the place from 
whence you came, and on Monday next to be drawn on & 
sledge to the place of execution, and there ‘hanged’ 7ull goa 
are dead, and then your body shail be given to be dissected and 
anatomized.” 

Immediately after the sentence, the prisoner put in a paper, 
and desired it to be read. The judge said this was irregular, 
but looked at the paper, and told the jury tbat it contained 
a confession of the crime, which was imputed to excessive 
drinking. 

Tue prisoner, during his trial and the sentence, appeared 
more sorry and ashamed than agitated ; his face is of a feeble 
tast; his ‘manner was at once dejected’ and firm. He was im- 
mediately after the trial re-conveyed to prison. 

The paper which he put in, and desired to be read after his 
sentence, was as follows: 

“ T acknowledge with the deepest contrition, the justice of 
thesentence unto death, which has been just passed upon me. 
My crimes are indeed, most lieavy ; [ feel their weight, but 
do uot despair-- nay, | humbly hope for merey, through che 
Infinite mercy of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who bled 
and died for me. 

“In order to have a well-grounded hope in him, my all 
merciful Redeemer, | know that itis my bounden duty net only 
to grieve from: my heart for my dive offences, but also to do 
my Utmost to make satisfaction for them. Yet, alas; what 
satisfaction can If make ao the afflicted family of my waster 
and mistress, whom, without any provocation, [so barbarously 
murdered? Lean make none beyond the declaration of my 
guilt, avd horror of sonl thar L could perpetrate deeds so 
shocking to human nature, and so agonizing to the feelings of 
that worthy tamily. » Limplore their torgiveness for Gou’s sake: 
anid, fully sensible of their great goodness, Ido hope,. that for 
his. sak@ they will forgive me. 

9 “7 
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“ I freely give up my life as a just forfeit to my country, 
whose laws I have must scandalously outraged. Departing 
from this tribunal, | shall soon appear before another tribunal, 
where an eternal sentence will be passed upon me. With this 
dread sentence full in. ny view, L most solemnly declare, and 
desire this declaration to, be taken as my dying words, that [ 
alone was the base and cruel murderer of my master and mis. 
tress; that I had no accomplice; that no one knew or could 
possibly suspect that L intended to perpetrate those barbarities; 
that [ myself had no intention of committing those horrid 
deeds, save for a short time, so short os scarcely to be com. 
puted before I actually committed them; that booty wag not 
the motive of my fatal cruelttes; L am sure the idea of plunder 
Hever presented itself to my mind: [ can attribute those unna- 
tural murders to no other cause han at the time of their com. 
mission, a temporary fury from excessive drinking; aod before 
that time to the habitual forgetfuluess, for many years, of the 
Great God and his judgments, and the habitual yielding to the 
Worst passions of corrupted nature: so that the evil that I was 
tempied to do, that [ did: the Lord in his mercy has, never- 
theless, spared until now my life—that lite which L, in an 
agony of horror and despair, once most wickedly attempted 
to destroy: he has most graciously allowed me time for re- 
peatance; an humble and contrite heart must be his gift; 
that gift Lhope he has granted to my most ardent. supplica- 
tions; in that hope, and beating in mind his promise, that an 
humble and contrite heart he will not despise, I freely offering 
upto him my sufferings, and my life itself, look forward, 
through lis most precious blood, to the pardon of all my 
Crimes, my manifold and most enormous crimes, and most 
humbly trust that the same mercy which he shewed to the 
penitent thief who was crucified with him, he will shew to we: 
thus meekly confiding in thee, O Jesus! into thy hands | com- 


mend my spirit. Amen. 
“ The 20: August, 1813. PHILIP NICHOLSON.” 


The signature was in Nicholson’s hand-writing; the rest 
appeared writtea by another hand. 

In stature he is short, beingabout five fee: six, his complexion 
rather approaches to dark, his eyes are full and expressive, his 
countenance round, his hair dark brown, and, upon the whole, 
his physiocnomy does not possess any of those characteristic |. 
traits which would denote the midnight assassin; so far from 
this, his appearance in general was interesting and engagiug, 
and would certainly be the last man we shoul consider likely 
tu perpetrate acts so foul as those imputed to him. ~ 

N.cholson was executed on Monday morning the 23d of 
August, 1818, pursuant to his senteuce, 
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Effectual Security of Wall Fruit against Snails. 
opens behind the fruit bearing!branches, the lateral shoots 


of genista spinosa, or gorse, ia any way that will best sur- 
round the fruit. The good eilects thereof will soon be visible. 





Individual Virtue Public Good. 
{From a recent. Publication entitled “ Self Indulgence.”} 


T was not possible to remain in Mademoiselle Corisande’s 
society, and entertain suspiciogs iajurious to her delicacy. 
Every motion, every glance, was replete with the most geabine 
modesty, but still a perverse doubt, or rather a latent Wish, 
remained in Donneraile’s heart, to find that this beautiful gic 
was not immaculately virtuous-Oh fatal cousequence of vi- 
cious sentiments, which even lead us to degrade our fellow 
beings!—Noys we cannot be wicked with impunity—~it is a 
pernicious sophistry which teaches, that our errors hurt only 
ourselves. The fact is otherwise; our vices and our vitwes 
must affect others. We all hang together in the great chain 
of soviety; and by nice dependencies are wisely ordained to 
feel ourselves, the bliss or woe which we occasion to others. 

Believe me, my dear young friend, believe the words of a 
dying man—no selfish gratification ever conveys one sensation 
half so exquisite, as the slightest sacrifice we make of our owa 
wishes to those of others. It is this which gives us assurance 
we have a soul; it is this which casts a mental ray of heavenly 
comtort, amid the deepest gloom of worldly despair. 

So unjust is the hawan henrt, that when it is engrossed by 
one master passion, every circumstance, every being Wiict 
contributes not to the worship of that idol, is irksome to its 
endurance—those only may be called blessed, who, early to 
regulate their affeciious, allow them not that sweet delirium 
of excess, which is so delightful, aud so fatally dangerous. 

Alas! we can easily pity those whom we do aot envy; but 
if they take from us oue good which we most prize, though the 
heaviest calamities were to befal them, then it is that the test 
of true goodness of heart is shewn in compassionating their 
misfortunes—and this is ihe sympathy which so few are sufli- 
ciently exahed to feel. 

iere are moments, alus! when passion obliterates every 
trace save itself. In virtuous breasts aod winds that have beea 
regulated by piety, this deliium is not of long duration, and 
they soon return to that sense of duty, which cians a division 
of the affections, and compels us to acknoy ledge that we are 
not, in this life, to live for one only obj: ct. 

Vol. 53. 5 N Answer, 
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Answer, by S, Duck, of Poole, to N’Importe Qui’s Charade, inserted April 12, 
N STINGO many much delight, 
And of it take their fill at night. 


*t* F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, has sent a similar answer, 


Answer, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, to the Rebus, inserted June 7, 


OUR rebus, Sir, I’ve solv’d I hope— 
Is it not made upon the POPE? 


{<p We have received the like answer from hte Bickham, of Spri ng 
Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Postlethwaite, a) . Kelso, of the royal ma. 
rines, at Stonchouse; M. B. of Sherborne; ¢ Tucker, of Corawortiy 
schovl; J. Davey, of Broadwinsor; Philomath, of WestonZ r»yland; J. New- 
land, of Blackauton academy; R. R.Br ad, of Falmouth; R. C uming, of 
Modbury; J. Sansom, and S. Duck, of Poole; Eleanor Lee, Payhembury ; 
pP—bh—k, of Camborne ; J. W. of Charm uth; and B. Carveth. 





Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to F. L. Veysey’s Enigma, inserted June 21. 


HE SPUR, fix’d on the horseman’s heel, 
Its dire eff: cts his steed doth feel, 


* * We have received the like answer from’ R.R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
Ss. Duck, nf Poole; R. Trist,of Ashburton; J. Newland, of Blackauton 
academy ; G. M. of Sherborne; J. Kelso, and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal 
marines at Stonehouse; G. Eyres, of Okeford Fitzpaine; H. Crocker, of 
Cockel; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; Philomath, Weston Zoyland; B. Ans 
drews of Mr, Chivers’s school at St. Austell ; and J. Jane, of Redruth, 


A REBUS, by ¥. W. of Charmouth. 





you transpose my first with care, 

*T will shew exactly what we are ; 
The ladics oft my second wear : 

-> The whole’s a town in Devonshire. 


— — — - — —— Se 


A REBUS, by R. Gidley, of Dean Prior. 


A* English measure first define; 
An English fruit then call to mind; 
Ant nglish town next make appear ; 
An tnglish title forms the rear: 
‘ement my whole, then will a+ aaa 
he girl that is to me most dea 








A CHARADE, by J... Tucker, Cornworthy School. 


y' bards, who mystic things do handle, 


rst 1s found within a candice; 
tis good, when hot or ¢ 
Th hese parts unite, and you'll bebo id 
A place whicl : tho’ no famous city, 
Is known to sume who read my ditty. 


POETRY. 
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Stream’d over the prospect from a wider arch, 

Till, laughing all the distant isles drew nigh, 
When, now, the bard beheld with wondering eye, 
Where Athos bids bis evening-shadow rest ; 

And e’en the Ionian billows sparkling high 

Where Ithaca projects its rocky crest, 

Or airs ambrosial melt o’er Zante’s luxuriant breast, 


[Grecian Prospects, p. 56.] 





THE RUINS OF ATHENS. 


" AJESTIC Athens! who thy ruins pil’d 
In aweful heaps surveys, nor drops a tear? 

W hy dares approach, by fancy unbeguil’d, 

That space, where genius Wont its scene to rear, 

And dart thro’ horfent crowds the illusive tear 

As torches trembled, or as daggers bied, 

And sounds not human met the shuddering ear? 

Who, thro’ the pictur’d porch, unheeding tread, 

Nor conjure up in sighs the philosophic dead ? 

Fall’n city! heat’st thea, as uf midnight hosts, 

The voices of the dead in every gale? 

Fall’n city! seest thou not the sullen ghosts 

That o'er thy desert streets in silence sail ? 

Start not thy peeple from the warrior’s mail? 

The patriot’s crown, the sage’s sweeping train? 

Dost thou not see thine orator yet pale 

With indignation launch the lightenings? Vain 

Is that terrific arm that shakes all Greece again? 


(P. 72, 73.] 





A SEA-PROSPECT. 


ET not alone the studious Ailan woo'd 
Coy nature in her calm or pensive muod. 

But, breaking trom her tranquil paths, the furmy 
Of danger hail’d amidst the hurtling storm, 
Tho’, as it stain’d the clift’s basaltic height, 
He lov’d the cold blue tint of early light, 
And oft observ’d the fleeting sunbeam shift 
To level uplands from that pillar’d clift ; 
Or thence, the sun descending, view'd at eve 
Its last low circles on the silky wave; 
Ur, thro’ dim fissures wound his dubious way, 
Where never fell one faint reflected fay ; 
Pluck’d the chill dropstone, caugh: the mineral gleam 
Cull’d the grey thoss, or trac’d the encavern’d stream. 
But, oftener, wild with transport would he climb : 
Some samphir’d ledge, some sea-wash'd crag subline ; 
‘Then rest, exhausted, oh the pointed rock, 
And, at its base where broad the stirges broke 
Survey the heth that shrieking phnp’d beneath, 
And strait emerg’d athidst the watery wreath ; 
While seagulls high their snowy pinions pour’d, 
And the dark cloud grew sablet as they svar’d, 
Or, wheeling round on rapid pinion, spread 
A\ir-pots’d, their deep pavilion o’er his head. 


CP. 68, 69.] 






























































